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FAiscellanices. 


From the Gentelman'’s Magar 
MONKS OF LA TRAPPE, IN ENGLAND. 


The Monastery of La Trappe lies between Lulworth Cas- 
tle and the sea coast, but secured from storms, and shelterec 
on all sides; the building stands in a bottom ; the scenery 
about it is enriched with plantations. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, when the religious of 
all kinds were obliged to seek England for protection, 
some monks of La Trappe found an asylum at Mr Weld’s; 
and, as they increased in number, he erected the present 
building (under the sanction of government) for their habita- 
tion, which may, with strict propriety, assume the name o 
aconvent. This monastary is of a quadrangular shape, 
with a schilling in the inside, forming the cloisters, and the 
area a depository for the dead. We observed seven graves, 
to some of which were added a wooden cross, either at the 
head or foot : the living may be said to reside with the dead, 
and that they may be continually reminded of their mortal 
state, a grave is always left open for the reception of the 
next that dies. The cloisters are used for air and exercise 
in bad weather, having a large cistern at one end for the 
monks to wash. The entrance to the monastery is on the 
west side, near the porter’s lodge, under a long narrow 
building, which serves for offices of the meanest kind. The 
porter who received us was dressed in the habit of a con- 
vent brother, wearing a long brown robe of coarse cloth, 
and a cow! of the same color over his head, a leathern girdle 
encircled his waist, from which suspended his keys ; he spoke 
to us in a whisper, and desired us to be silent. As we passed 
through the first court, we fancied ourselves in former days, 
when the monastic orders flourished ; and strange and unus- 
ual seemed the appearance of the monks, in the full habit 
of their order, gliding along, intent on meditation, or em- 
ployed in manual Jabor, but not a word spoken. From the 
court, we came to an entrance room ; on the walls of which, 
were seen figures of saints, a crucifix on a bleeding heart, 
and other objects of devotion; thence to the cloisters are 
several crucifixes on the walls, to excite adoration. We 
then entered the chapel, which is not splendid, nor highly de- 
corated, but elegantly neat. The altar had a crucifix on its 
summit, with the paintings of the Virgin and Child, and o 
patron saints; on each side are stalls for the monks, with 
their names inscribed, and in each stall a large old missal on 
vellum, guarded at the corners and sides, and large clasps ; 
a lamp burning perpetually during the presence of the Eu- 
charist ; the rood-loft contains the organ. Opposite to the 
chapel are private oratories, embellished, as usual, with paint- 
ings of a religious kind, crucifixes, the Virgin and Child, and 
a whole length of Armand Jean Bouthillier de Rance, who 
was abbot and reformer of the order. From another part o 
the cloisters we entered the chapter-house,whither the monks 
retire after their meal is over, not to beguile away their time 
in trifling conversation, but in reading religious books, say- 
ing vespers and other evening prayers, and in public se!f-ac- 
cusation ; the walls of this room are covered with religious 
prints; and at the entrance hung up a board with pegs, on 












































which were suspended hits of wood, inscribed with the names 
of all the monks that had been and are now in the convent, 
P. Dionysius, P. Hyacinthus, P. Julianus, P. Barnardus, P. 
Martinus, P. Pius, and others, to the number of eighty-six : 
on another board was inscribed a list of the different offices 
of the church for the day, and the names of such of the fa- 
thers as officiated set opposite ; below it, an exhortation in 
Latin and French, pointing out the advantages of devotion, | 
and the importance of self-denial. We were next shown) 
the refectory, a very long room, containing a wooden bench, | 
extending on each side. Upon the tables were placed a wood-|) 
en trencher, bowl, and spoon, with a napkin for each monk, | 
and the name of each inscribed over his seat; at the upper) 
end, sat the prior, distinguished from the rest of the convent) 
only by his pastoral staff; during the repast, the lecturer de- | 
livers a discourse to the poor monks. The dormitory next 
attracted our notice, which extends the whole length of the}, 
building, and on each side are ranged the cells of the monks, | 
in which they recline themselves, on wood, with one blanket! 
and a coarse rug; a window at each end to ventilate and air| 
the room, which is dark and gloomy ; a clock is stationed at) 
one end, near the entrance, to warn the monks of the hour), 


of matins ; and the cells ranged together on each side, like || but still there was a profounder awe in the false mysteries) 


so many caves of death, must unavoidably inspire melan-) 
choly reflections. Below is the vestment-room, where the) 
vestments of the choir-brothers are hung up, with the name 
of each inscribed. The domestic offices surround the mon-|| 
astery ; and contiguous is the poultry-yerd, cattle-range, and 
rick-yard. The ground attached to the monastery contains | 
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about one hundred acres, which is cultivated by the monks, 
with the assistance of a carter and his boy. The community 
rise at one o’clock in the morning, winter and summer: the 
choir-brothers then begin their devotions, and continue in 
the chapel till nine o’clock, when each goes to some man- 
ual labor, in the garden, on the roads, or on the grounds, 
till eleven, when there is a short service, which lasts about 
half an hour, then to labor again, till half past one, when 
they return to prayers for half an hour, and are then sum- 
moned to their frugal meal ; after this meal is over (the only 
one which they have during the four-and-twenty hours) they 
return thanks to God, and adjourn to the chapter-room,where 
they continue to read or meditate till the day is nearly 
over, when they go once more to prayers, and retire to their 
dormitories about eight o’clock, having spent the whole day 
in abstinence, mortification, labor, silence, and prayer ; and 
every succeeding day, like the former, continually hastenin 

them to the grave thatis open. The severity of this ri id 
order requires no common devotees ; perpetual silence re- 
strains them in the greatest enjoyment of life; perpetual 
abstinence, mortification and penance, poverty and prayer, 
seem more than human nature is capable of undergoing ; 
and unless the minds of the religious were buoyed up by the 
fervor of their devotions, they could not keep themselves 
alive. They abstain wholly from meat, fish, and fowl; and, 
during Lent, from butter, milk, eggs, and cheese: but they 
seem perfectly content. The monks observe perpetual si- 
lence, scarcely even look at each other, and never speak but 
to their prior, and only on urgent occasions; they never 
wander from their convent without permission of their supe- 
rior, but go each morning cheerfully to such work as they 
are directed to perform. As we passed these poor, humble, 
unoffending monks at their work, they received us with 
courtesy and humility, but never spoke. The most perfect 
silence and tranquillity reigned throughout this little vale, 
with nothing to interrupt it but the convent bell, and the 
dashing of the waves on the shore: even the winds of heav- 


/en are restraiped from visiting this piece too roughly, for the 


Down protects it from their fury. 





CHRISTIANITY. 


It is true, that in whatever form, Christian truth may pre- 
vail, it is not robbed of its lustre or power. 
of its heavenly origin, that no corruptions have ever been 
able to hide its beauty and majesty, or palsy its energy. Its 
light has been seen and felt amid all the thick vapors and 
dark clouds that have been accumulated around it. But 
still, if all could be swept away, and the Juminary shine from 
the firmament, in its own free and unobscured splendor, how 
far more conspicuous would be its glory, and with what new 
and fervent admiration would it be welcomed ! 

We cannot doubt, that the simplest system of doctrines 
is most likely to advance the permanent glory of the Gospel. 


icity. The objects which are grandest in ¢he works of 
Nature, are among the simplest. Of the sublime works of 
God, this is one of the striking characteristics. What more 
sublime than the starry heavens, the lofty mountains, un- 
fathomable ocean, whether sleeping or tempestuous? Yet 
no objects are more simple, or offer less complication of 
ideas, The grandest of the works of man are also the sim- 
plest. Those admirable structures, whose ruins are the won- 
der of posterity, and those writings which are equally first 
in all ages, are for nothing so remarkable as for their noble 
simplicity. What is complicated and intricate, becomes ob- 
scure and wearisome ; and the only things whose beauty 1s 
ever new, and whose attraction never ceases, are those which 
are plain and simple. 

So it is with the Gospel. Compared with the complicated 
systems of the heathen world, and the multitudinous obser- 
vances of the Mosaic dispensation, there is an obvious maj- 


simp! 


esty in its simplicity, which speaks the perfected work of 


God. If you seek to render it imposing by a profision of 
gorgeous observances, you may indeed seem to succeed for 
a time, and among some, as has happened in the disguises 
which it wore in the darker ages of the Church: but you 
hide its divinest charm, and liken it to the theatrical display 
of heathen worship. If you annex to it mysterious and sub- 
tle dogmas, which perplex the understanding, and are fear- 
ful to the fancy, you may seem to excite veneration and awe; 


of pagan superstition ; and in the schools of the philosophers, 
there was as great ingenuity and subtlety of solemn dogma- 


| tism, when “the world by wisdom knew not God,” as has 


ever existed in the schools of the fathers and doctors of me- 
taphysical Christianity. nc 
Jesus is to be glorified. It is when unadorned that it is 


It ia one proof, 


_ thing is admirable and sublime, in proportion to its) 


It is not thus that the religion of} w 


i 
|adorned the most; when, stripped of all the dazzling and 
pompous accompaniments by which man would give ) em 
to the work of God,—it stands forth, as Jesus walked in Ju- 
dea, humble, unpretending, without title or state, yet with a 
native mien of dignity and power, which impresses and over- 
awes.— Ware. 








THE “SAINT GREGORY” OF ANNIBAL CARACCI. 


At the time when the French army were on their trumph- 
ant march through Italy, all were anxious to dispose of the 
valuables they possessed ; so that the finest productions of 
art were every where offered for sums far below their value; 
and to such an extent did this ransacking of the palaces pro- 
ceed, that the Pope issued his edict forbidding the exporta- 
tion of all works of art, except with the permission of a com- 
mittee learned in those matters, who had positive directions 
to let no work oy which might be considered a loss to the 
collections of the city. It was at this period that Lord North- 
wick was at Rome, when, not a little to his surprise, an offer 
was made to him of the “St. Gregory” of Annibal Carac- 
ci—but as a secret ; for should the learned committee hear 
of it, for certain its departure would be prevented. What 
was to be done ?—My lord was willing to purchase, yet fear- 
|ful to lose his prize. A happy thought was hit upon. A 
| poor dauber was sent for, who was ordered to paint in body 
|color, over it, a copy of the “ Archangel Michael,” of Guido. 
oo was done, and a vile affair it was. When the picture, 
thus prepared, was ready for the packing-case, a learned car- 
dinal who was on the committee of taste, was requested to 
see the picture before it was sent away. He came, and not 

a little did he smile at the taste of the noble patronizer of 
jart, in sending to England such a villainous daub, A gentle 
|hint was given, that it wes hardly worth the expense; but my 

lord was all in raptures with it, and off it went. When the 
case arrived in England, several of the first collectors of the 
'day were invited to see the unpacking of it, upon the prom- 
‘ise of being shown a marvellous work. The picture was 
unpacked, and the “ St. Michael” of Guido stood before them. 

At first they stared at the picture—then at each other, then 
jat my lord. After enjoying their surprise some time—“Real- 
ily,” said he, “gentlemen, you hardly admire the picture so 
inuch as [ had immagined persons of your judgment would 
have done. Give me a sponge, for the dust, I see hag de- 
stroyed some of the brilliancy of the coloring.” A spon 
was brought. Another stare was given by them all, while 
my lord began rubbing away at the picture, Not long had 
he rubbed, before to their surprise, out peeped the matchless 
head of St. Gregory ; another rub, and the attendaut and an- 
| gels appeared ; again, and the —— picture was visi- 
‘ble, to their great admiration and delight. Lord Northwick af- 
terwards parted with it, and it is now one of the finest in the 
i splendid collection of the Marquis of Stafford. 











MATANZAS. 

Matanzas is situated on the North side of the Island of 
Cuba, nearly opposite the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
twenty leagues to the Eastward of Havana ; immediately 
| between two rivers, the San Juan and Yumuri, at the bottom 
lof a spacious bay. Its appearance forms a striking contrast 
|to the noise and bustle, the close built streets, crowded. 
|towers of the wall-encircled metropolis; like an Iodian vil- 
‘lage on the sloping border of some peaceful Jake, it is seen 
\silently creeping over its easy ascent in scattered security. 
|In the rear, the mighty Pao lifts its dark blue summit, in pa 

itary majesty,above the rising ground which conceals its base 

from the view ; and a deep, narrow chasm in the hill to the 

right, affords a channel to the river forming the Northern: 
boundary to the city, while it discloses a partial glimpse of 
| the beautiful valley of Yumuri. 

| Matanzas, or “the place of slaughter,” derives its name 

from having been the scene of a horrid and fetal massacre 





|| of the peaceable and defenceless aborigines, about the year 
| 1511—and tradition reports that when pursued by their blood- 
|thirsty invaders, thousands of these inoffensive creatures, 
|| with an universal shriek of “ Yo Mori! Yo Mori! I am 
|| killed, I am killed,” in imitation of the Spanish, rushed head- 
| long, in amazement, over the immense precipices overhang- 
|| ing the valley :—from whence originates its name. 
! Frequently during the night, (for there are no gates to the 
city,) the Monteros, or countrymen, are heard, returning on 
‘horseback to their homes, singing some ballad or national 
| song, in a tone peculiar to themselves, generally accompanied 
ib the guitar; and as my window overlooked the bridge of 
1, the song and guitar have Gopete drawn me to 
the rude musician as he passed, dressed in his cheek- 
hift and pantaloons, the latter drawn tight over the hips, by 
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which alone they are su 
hat, and his long Machete, or straight sword at his side. 








In Cuba; a well regulated Coffee Estate, is a perfect gar- || 
den. One of moderate size, has from one huadred thousand || 
, each, an) 


to one hundred and fifty thousand uhen, prot i 
average of about half a pound of cle grain he trees, 
which are not allowed to exceed about five feet in height, 
are planted six feet apart, in rows intersecting each other 
transversely and obliquely, in squares of ten thousand. The 
squares are separated by broad alleys, lined either with lime- 
hedges, pine-apples, flowers, or fruit trees. The dwelling- 
house is senllly placed at the bottom of the centre ave- 
nue, which is always broader than the rest, and is sometimes 
planted with bamboos, or young palms, or mangoes, or other 
fruit trees of large size ; and sometimes left to correspond 
with the other alleys. The negro houses form two-thirds of| 
a rotunda, or three sides of an oblong square, immediately 
behind it ; and the other buildings, the pasture grounds, &c. 
are behind these again. ‘Thus, the house commands the 
entire prospect of the estate; and as the trees are regularly 
pruned, their round tops, (scarcely distinguishing the even 
rows in which they are planted,) present a wide extended 
field, perfectly level, to the eye, which, when in bloom, has 
the appearance of being sprinkled over with snow—formin 
an agreeable contrast to the red mahogany color of the soil, 
which is always kept quite clean. The tall, straight, slender 
palms, are sparingly scattered throughout, and their plumy 
tops, waving in the wind, break the monotony of the view, 
and give it an air of enchantment truly delightful. Here 
and there, tufts of the feathery bamboo, with its long narrow 
leaves of light green, lend additional diversity ; and patches 
of the broad leaved plantain, present the idea of towns of, 
fairy windmills ; while the tremendous cotton tree, with its 
large, smooth, silver-colored trunk, bulging out towards the 
centre, heaves out, from its very top, its gigantic arms, and, 
towering over all, appears the genius of the scene. 


As the vine which has long twined its foliage around the 
oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the har- 
dy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling around it with its 
caressing tendrils, and bind up its scattered boughs ; so itis 
bountifully ordered by Providence, that woman, who is the 
mere dependent and ornament to man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace, when smitten with sudden ca- 
lamity; winding herself into the rugged recesses of his na- 
wre, tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding up 
the broken heart. 


Dr Johnson most beautifully remarks, that “ When a friend 
is carried to his grave, we at once find excuses for every 
weakness, end palliations of every fault; we recollect a thou- 
sand endearments, which, before, glided off our minds with- 
out impression, a thousand favors unrepaid, a thousand du- 
ties unperformed, and wish, vainly wish for his return, not 
so much that we may receive, as that we may bestow happi- 
ness, and redompense that kindness which before we never 
understood.” 


The more married men yon have, the fewer crimes there 
will be. Examine the frightful columns of your criminal 
calendars ; you will there find a hundred’ youths executed, 
for one father of a family. Marriage renders men more vir- 
tuous and more wise.—The father of a family is not willing 
to blush before his children; he is afraid to make shame their 
inheritance. 


It is curious that some Jearned dunces, because they can 
write. nonsense in languages that are dead, should despise 
those that can talk sense, in languages thatare living. “To 
acquire « few tongues,” says a French writer, “is the task 
ee but, to be eloquent in one, is the labor of a 
life.” 








Bvitor’s Correspondence. 


== 








Trandated by B*****, from the Original French of Eugene Sue, for the Literary Joursal. 


THE HAPPY WIFE. 


“« La parite de l’dme est le seul bien réel de la vie.’’ 
The congeniality of souls gives to life its only real value. 
PART FIRST. 

Monsieur de Nonrville occupied the first floor of a costly 
new mansion in the chaussée d’Antin :—and as I am accus- 
tomed to form an opinion of a man’s character, in some de- 
gree, from the appearance of his place of residence, I will 
give a brief description of this. ; 

It contained several apartments, all furnished in a style of, 
heavy luxury. There was a profusion of silk hangings, gild- 
ing, mirrors, bronze figures of expensive models but orctina- 
ry subjects, and engravings such as any one might easi 
procure, but all richly framed. Still, you saw hot ¢ single 
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his broad brimmed straw|| which addressed itself to the affections—not one portrait— 














painting—nothing which evinced a refined taste—; 


ad 





none of those pieces of antique furniture, which awaken so 
many associations of childhood anc of family history. In a 
word, every thing in that house was rich, new, and splendid: 
but notwithstanding all this, the house appeared dull, solitary 
and empty. 

In the ante-chamber, were servants, dressed in a gorgeous 
but tasteless livery ;—in the stables were fine horses and el- 
egant carriages ;—but throughout, there was a want of that 
keeping—of that, I know not what—of that nothing which 
constitutes every thing :—for without it, the richest possess- 
ions serve only to render their owner ridiculous. 

Tt was about twelve o’clock, when Monsieur de Noirville, 
wrapped in a costly morning-gown, yawned, ruminated, 
stretched, and placed himself at a window of his saloon, 
which was in one of the most exposed situations in that noisy 
quarter. Monsieur de Noirville always lodged ina front 
room ; for he was extremely delighted in looking at the pas- 
sengers in the street. 

After passing about two hours in this very interesting oc- 
cupation, he ordered his horses, and rode to the forest. Now 
let us describe Monsieur de Noirville. 

Monsieur de Noirville was quite a tell man, but rather too 
corpulent and florid, and had scarcely attained his thirtieth 
year. Before he assumed the name of Noirville, he was 
known by that of Corniquet : but his friends discovering that 
there was no common sense in that name, and that it did not 
sound well in public, Monsieur Corniquet exchanged it for 
that of one of his estates—Noirville—which he selected 
from among the appellations of five or six rich estates which 
were left him by his father, the late Monsieur Gregoire Cor- 
niquet; who was at first a brazier, and afterwards a démolis- 
séur—and then an usurer—and at last, a very rich man, a 
man of millions. ' 

Although in possession of vast wealth, the elder Monsieur 
Corniquet had by no means given iis son a good education. 
He had sent him to a college in Paris, with a complete ward- 
rope, a silver dining cover, and ten sous a week; and then 
feeling perfectly safe respecting the future proficiency of his 
cherished heir, he continued lending money at thirty per 
cent. The boy being little better than a dunce, became, in 
the language of his school-fellows, a mere cancre; dirty, rag- 
ged, awkward ard stupid. Ridiculed and laughed at, he 
trailed his indolent and heavy bulk upon the benches of eve- 
ry class, until he arrived at the age of eighteen. Monsieur 
Corniquet the Elder then died ; and Monsieur Corniquet the 
Younger found himself in the receipt of a yearly income of 
fifty thousand crowns. 

The guardian of the young heir had been a friend to his 
father. He had made a fortune in business; and now re- 
ceived company ; which if not very good, was at least very 
numerous. 

The worthy guardian carried his ward home—had him 
washed—made some little improvement in his uncouth man- 
ners—and then let him loose in the circle of his own friends ; 
who received him as they would have received any one else, 
who was worth fifty thousand crowns a year, 

At the expiration of his minority, Monsieur Corniquet be- 
ing liberated from the restraint of his guardian, and having 
entire control of his fortune, selected as his associates a 
number of young men as silly and stupid as himself. It was 
then that he determined to alter his name. With these 
friends, he expended several thousands in coarse and sensual 
pleasures; and then, by the agency of an instinct of preser- 
vation, which he had inherited from his father, finding that 
he was in advance, to the amount of a year’s income, he 
suddenly-stopped—compared his expenses with his receipts 
—and came to the determination to lay up, every year, a 
third of the latter; and still to live in fine style, on the re- 
mainder. 

But notwithstanding the instinctive caution which directed 
him in the management of his affairs, Monsieur de Noirville 


was an idiot, without a shadow of mind. He had never) 


known any thing, done any thing, or thought of any thing.— 
Without even that idle curiosity which impels most persons 
situated like himself, to seek amusement in subjects connect- 
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for enjoyment ; for he had no idea of any pleasures except 


such as could be bought with gold. To the memory of the 
father who had enriched him, he was entirely indifferent; 
and felt the came degree of gratitude that one would exhibit 
towards a banker who had procured him an opportunity for 
an advantageous investment. 

After all, however, the appearance of Monsieur de Noir- 
ville, though wanting in refinement, was not absolutely bad. 
His tailor dressed ‘him tolerably well; his friends said he 
was a clever fellow; and his fortune gave him a degree of 
influence among his associates. He considered himeelf a 
very happy man; and had lived to his thirtieth year, amus- 
ing himself with whatever could amuse a very stupid man. 
But still, this enjoyment had its limits ; and although we have 
seen him at his window, in his rich -morning-gown, looking 
at the passengers in the street, with so much gratification, 
there were sources of melancholy in store for him. Two 
dreadful occurrences had taken place at the same time, as 
if designed to prostrate his happiness. Ten of his best dogs 
had just gone astray in achase ; and he had discovered that 
his steward had cheated him. 

While walking in the forest, he reflected seriously upon 
the fatality by which he was thus pursued ; and came to the 
conclusion, that the only method of preventing such occur- 
rences in future, was, to be married, without delay. ‘If I 
had a wife,’ said he to himself, ‘she wou!d take care of my 
house ; and my steward could not rob me. And besides, I 
suppose that I have been happy as long as I can be :—for 
through the whole of the last two months, I have felt as dull 
as if I was dying: and it will be better to be tired of a wife, 
than to be tired of myself.—Well, that’s settled.—I ll go, 
to-morrow, and see my Notary :—for I must be married as 
soon as possible :—that’s certain.’ 

Accordingly, the next day found him seated with his No- 
tary. “Well, my dear sir,” said the latter; “since you are 
so gallant, as to be indifferent as to fortune, I have your af- 
fair on hand; and it shall be arranged immediately :—a 
Mademoiselle d’Elmont; of a noble family, beautiful, and 
highly accomplished. This very evening, I will mention it 
to her uncle, who will be delighted with it; for such an op- 
portunity will be to her, like a prize in a lottery.” 

And—such is the erganization of society—because a fool 
had been robbed by a servant, and was wearied with his own 
folly ; the future destiny of a poor and helpless, but refined 
and accomplished young lady, was from that moment, to be 
forever united to that of the idiot, of whose existence she 
had never heard before. 

Cecile d’Elmont was nobly born. Her father the Mar- 
quis d’Elmont, had been very wealthy: but during the Revo- 
lution had lost the principal part of his fortune, which was 
derived from the income of his real estates; and had re- 
ceived by the Indemnity, an amount which was but very 
small, in comparison to the value of his former possessions. 

Being at that time absent on an important diplomatic mis- 
sion, and desiring to represent his country in a creditable 
manner, he expended the greater part of the amount which 
he had received at the time of the Restoration. The re- 
mainder was entirely absorbed by the debts which he had 
been compelled to contract during his absence ; and at his 
death, his wife and daughter fround that a very limited pen- 
sion must, in future, constitute their only means of support. 

The Marchioness did not long survive her husband; and 
Cecile was left to the care of her paternal uncle, the Count 
@Elmont, an excellent man, who had been a Colonel in the 
army ; had served the Emperor through all his campaigns; 
and had now retired, covered with wounds and rheumatism, 
to live upon his scanty pay ; he having lost at play, the prin- 
cipal part of his share in the indemnity: a fact which caused 
him bitter lamentations, when he found himself under the 
necessity of making provision for the future wants of his 
niece. 

Cecile was not beautiful, in the common acceptation of 
the word; but her features although not perfectly regular, 
exhibited those marks of refined and expanded intellect, 
which never fail to arrest the attention of those who are ca- 
pable of discerning in the human countenance, greater 

















ed with the arts, he lived like an oyster, without — beauties than any which are afforded by a cold and inani- 


without cares, without ideas. Having no taste, or power o' 


discrimination, he mistook profusion for elegance, and wealth 
+o, 


mate regularity. 
Every word and action of Cecile showed an exalted and 
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noble spirit : but her mind was most remarkable for its refined |/and an easel, were its principal articles of furniture. Its 
and perfect delicacy, Having always been accustomed to walls were covered with fine old portraits, among which were 
the best society, mistress of every polite accomplishment, || those of her parents ; and in a cabinet, were arranged a num- 
and endowed with an exquisite sensibility,—that gift, so|/ber of curious and rare productions, which had been collected 
cherished and yet so painful, which procured her enjoyments || by her father during his travels j or which had been present- 
and caused her sufferings, unknown to minds less finely|jed him, as memoriels of friendship. Here and there, might 
tempered ;—no one had ever complained of any traits in her|| also be seen an admirable Dutch or Italian picture, a beauti- 
disposition, except her frequent desire of retirement from ful piece of sculpture, or a magnificent sketch ; each the of- 
society, originating perhaps in her dread of meeting those || fertng of some one of those distinguished artists with whom 
whose manners or conversation would withdraw her mind||it had been his delight to associate, when absent from hie 
of thought in which she loved to|| home. 
oe ame” P The windows were adorned with flowers, and shaded by 
The heavy and discouraging losses which had been expe-|i the tall linden trees of the garden: and on Cecile’s work ta- 
rienced by her father, increased her desire for seclusion.—_|| ble, were some camelias and other choice plants, in old blue 
By the indulgence of this desire, her susceptibility was ren- || Sevres vases, ornamented with the arms of the family. Eve- 
dered still greater; her perceptions became more keen ; for, ||ry thing in that elegant and quiet apartment, recalled a friend, 
the indulgence of grief increases the capacity for suffering.|a history, or an incident. . 
In short, that feeling of repulsion against whatever was|} But among all these memorials, there was one which Ce- 
wanting in refinement, operating with almost instinctive ||cile preserved with the greatest care, and indeed which she 
power, became continually more and more apparent in all|\could hardly look upon without tears. It was an antique 
her intercourse with society. She had indeed never valued || writing-case which had been used by her mother during her 
the gifts of fortune, except as a means of polishing all the || absence from France. . 
rough materials of existence. It need not be said, that Cecile was far from dreaming of} 
But still, Cecile enjoyed more happiness than she expect-||the proposal which awaited her. She was seated in the arm- 
ed could have fallen to her lot after the loss of her parents. | chair of her mother, reading, with her beautiful forehead rest- 
Her active and richly cultivated mind found relief in the pur-||ing on her pale and delicate hand, which was veiled without 
suits of literature. She sought and perused the master works|| being concealed, by the rich curls of her dark hair; when an 
of every age; while her elevated nature was continually be- || English chamber-maid who had been in the service of the 
coming assimilated to those noble thoughts, that refined and|| Marchioness, knocked gently at the door, and requested per- 
eloquent language, and those exalted characters, which alone || mission for her uncle to enter, which was immediately grant- 
could equal the beaaty of her own conceptions, or the purity ||ed. This conversation was in English ; which language as 
of her own spirit ; and thus secluded from the moving throng || well as the Italian and German, was spoken by Cecile, with 
around her, she lived in that world of intellect which fur-|| perfect ease. 
nished her only sources of enjoyment. What can my uncle wish from me, so early ?—thought she, 
In the productions of the elegant arts, she found consola-|/agitated with the fear of some impending calamity. 
tion for the past, and an oblivion of the present. Of music|} Before informing his niece of the proposal which had been 
she was passionately fond: for it was, to her, a language for|| made him through the notary of Monsieur de Noirville, the 
the expression of her mournful and sublime reveries—the as-|| good Colonel had instituted the most minute inquiries re- 
pirations of religion—the memory of her mother—and of that}) specting th¢ suitor for her hand, and the information which 
unearthly and etherial love of which she sometimes dreamed. |/he gained in every quarter, was entirely satisfactory. Mon- 
Thus had she remained in almost entire seclusion, until || sieur de Noirville was considered by every one, to be a very 
the moment when her uncle communicated to her the pro-|| honorable man, who, with a well directed economy, had in- 
posals of Monsieur de Noirville. On that day she had retired || creased the immense fortune which he had inherited ;—of a 
to the little parlor adjoining her chamber ; an apartment) kind and good disposition ;—and generous without prodigal- 
which she always entered with feelings allied to veneration.|\ity. Having been generally cautious in the acquaintances 
When her father had returned from his embassy ; being al-|\ which he had formed ; with a desire of obliging his friends ; 
most destitute of fortune, he was under the necessity of seek- || with a tolerable personal appearance ; and manners which if 
ing a place of residence corresponding to his restricted|/not highly polished, were at least not unbecoming ; Mon- 
means: and by mere chance, he obtained a small suite of||sieur de Noirville might have passed even among the most 
apartments in the ancient hotel d’Elmont, an estate which|| scrupulous, for what is termed “a very excellent match.” I 
he had sold previous to the Revolutien, in order to procure} had forgotten to mention, that he was almost certain of being 
the necessary funds for his residence abroad. He retired|| named one of the Deputies from a Department in which he 
therefore, with his wife and daughter, to the very apariments|| possessed immense estates. 
which he had occupied in the mansion of his father, previous|| These recommendations had left a very favorable impres- 
to his own marriage. These were six small rooms in the) sion upon the Colonel; who, it must be acknowledged, al- 
fourth story, fronting on the extensive and beautiful garden) though an excellent, was a narrow-minded man, totally inca- 
of the hotel, which stood in the centre of the suburb Saint|| pable of understanding the character of Cecile ; and who, on 
Germain. The remainder of the hotel was occupied by—I) finding a young, rich, good tempered man, with a prepos- 
do not know which, Insurance Company. sessing countenance, soliciting the hand of his mece, was 
It must have required no little firmness, to brave so many|| extremely desirous that the union should be effected. 
keen and bitter recollections: but still, the unfortunate Mar-|| He entered the room, and said, in a hurried manner ; “ My 
quis found a sweet, though melancholy pleasure, in describ-|| dear child, | must inform you what has occurred, A Mon- 
ing to his daughter, the scenes of his infancy and youth; in \sieur de Noirville, young, handsome, amiable, with a prince- 
pointing out the places where he had passed so many happy ||ly fortune, and on the point of being made a Deputy, has 
and careless hours—the garden spot where he used to play—||asked you in marriage. I have made every necessary inqui- 
and the marble bench where his grand-mother used to sit and|| ry ; and am entirely satisfied. His origin indeed is—not dis- 
enjoy the quiet of the twilight hour. The old trees which||tinguished: his-father was an upstart :—but at present, no 
had there sheltered so many generations of his ancient! one cares much about names ;—besides he will soon be made 
family, were to him, silent witnesses of his former opu-||a Deputy ; and as he is owner of very large estates, he may 
Jence. There was consolation in the thought ;—it assuaged|| perhaps become a peer of France—although the peerage has 
his grief at seeing the cradle of his family abandoned to the|| now become a great piece of foolishness—but still the title 
use of strangers. of a nobleman is a little more respectable than that of a Dep- 
The feelings of attachment to this abode, which were en-|| uty —Well, my child, what do you intend to do?” 
tertained by Cecile, may therefore in some degree be imag-|| ‘This strange and unexpected declaration was a cause of 
ined. Here she remained after the death of her father ; and|| utter astonishment to Cecile, who was far from anticipating 
when her uncle came to reside with her, she was careful to} any proposal of that nature. She replied that she had no wish 
preserve ing as far as possible, in its original position.||to be married. 
Jue Iute bE Lo vleh eka teved eo chutetbondiete “ That is all very well, my child ; that is all well for the 


jentrust you? Would you desire me to leave the 


r painful uncertainty respecting your future desitny, which I 
\Gesire to see prosperous and happy? Did you not promise 
|your mother, to repose full confidence in me on this subject ”” 
| To these suggestions, she replied that she must firet see 
Monsieur de Noirville ; who was aceordingly presented in 
due form, on the second day after this conversation had oc- 
jcurred. At the first glance, Cecile was exceedingly dis- 
|pleased with his appearance ; and the conversation had not 
|Proceeded for more than five minutes, before she had meas- 
ured the immense distance which separated them. At the 
termination of this first visit, she unhesitatingly declared to 
her uncle, that she had rather die than to marry that man.— 
| Monsieur de Noirville however, still continued to present 
himself at her uncle’s house ; although she persisted in her 
refusal, more firmly, if possible, than at first. 

The Colonel at length, became angry at the conduct of his 
nieve, and his health was sensibly impaired by the continu- 
al irritation of his feelings. In the opinion of this really kind 
and well-meaning man, Cecile was an imprudent, crazy, ex- 
travagant girl ; and he was deeply afflicted at seeing her thus 
trifling with her unexpected good fortune, and refusing ‘so 
excellent a match.’ 

“Well, what is there in him that displeases you? Name 
a single vice, a single defect, a single objection; and I sur- 
render,” said the Colonel, almost in despair. “Do you ob- 
ject to his birth ?” 

“ Any birth is respectable, if it is honest ;” replied Cecile. 

“Well then, there is nothing with which you can reproach 
him—nothing. Monsieur de Noirville is perfectly unexcep- 
tionable—and still you refuse him—and why ?” 

Cecile was placed ina trying situation. This question 
would never have been asked by either of her parents; for 
neither of them would ever have thought of this man as a 
husband for their daughter—had he been worth a thousand 
millions. 

There are souls which can comprehend each other with- 
out the utterance of a single word: but it would have been 
impossible for Cecile to describe, or for the narrow mind of 
the Colonel to conceive the feelings of repulsion with which 
she viewed this proposal. She would have been content 
that her uncle should have thought her a whimsical and fool- 
\ish girl; but when she saw that his health was daily impaired 
by the disappointment; that he was sinking under the chagrin 
and perplexity which it caused him; she had not courage 
and firmness sufficient to see unmoved the workings of this 
\deep and real sorrow. She sacrificed herself. Such was her 
own expression to her uncle; who replied with a hearty 
laugh, “ Sacrificed,—yes,—to an income of two hundred 
thousand francs, and a good husband, whom she can man- 
age as she pleases. Whew! such sacrifices are not made 
every day.” 

Monsieur de Noirville was seated at the window, in his 
morning gown, looking at the passengers in the street, when 
his Notary entered, with the information that he was accept- 
ed. “It is all finished—she consents” said the man of 
business. “So much the better for her,” answered the lover; 
“for 1 was saying to mysélf,—if she does not accept at the 
expiration of one month precisely from the day of my offer, 
I shall look somewhere else.—I am giad on her account ; for 
Mademoiselle d’Elmont is not a beauty; but she has a neat 
figure, which suits me very weil ; and besides, she seems to 
have a pretty good education, and to be quite a good girl. I 
think, though, that she has not much mind, for she is as re- 
served as the devil; but I like that, better than I do to heer 
a woman chattering like a one-eyed magpie. There are 
some objections, to be sure. She is very pale and thin. As 
for her birth, I think but little of it:—that isa thing of no 
great consequence ; and the proof of it is, that I, who am the 
son of a brazier, can marry the daughter of a Marquis.” 

The wedding took place at the appointed time. Every 
preparation was splendid ;—but it was a very citizen-like 
splendor, indeed. The basket and diamonds cost an hun- 
dred thousand crowns ; and for eight days nothing was meo- 
tioned in Paria, but the magnificent basket, and the conse- 
quent happiness of Madame de Noirville; who nevertheless 
wept as she stood at the altar. 

other trials, she thought of that which awaited her 




















vorite apartment of her mother. A book-case,e piano, a harp||present. But if I should die to-morrow, to whom should I 


the moment when she should leave her little home in the 








suburb St. Germain,—that spot endeared by so many sweet 
recollections,—to go and live in the magnificent hotel which 
Monsieur de Noirville had already purchased in Rue de Lon- 
dres :—for one of the characteristics of such men, is the heart- 
less facility with which they change their places of abode.— 
But what is that to them? What thoughts have they, which 
can attach them to the past, the present, or the future. 


On their return from the church, Monsieur de Noirville led 
his wife through the new mansion, and exhibited all its rich 
and gaudy furniture. In her parlor she found a splendid 
writing desk, inlaid with gold and precious stones. This he 
presented with an air of great eelf-satisfaction ; and said to 
Cecile, “I hope this is a little better than that old piece of 
rubbish which I saw in thy apartment.” 

“J do not understand you sir ;” said Cecile, extremely dis- 
pleased at his immediate use of the ‘ thou’ and ‘ thy.’”* 

“ Parbleu !—it is plain enough. I tell thee that I have sup- 
plied the place of that old writing machine of thine.” 

“Good Heaven !—What have you done with my desk ?” 
exclaimed she, with anxiety and alarm. 

“ Why, that I know nothing about. My valet has the ben- 
efit of such things, and does what he chooses with all the old 
stuff.” ' 

“ But sir, it was my mother’s writing-desk,” said she, vain- 
ly endeavoring to restrain her tears. 

“ Be comforted :—thou hast not seen all,” said he, with a 
smile, as he opened the desk, aud showed her that it was 
filled with bank notes. “There are twenty thousand francs 
—they are thy pin money. Thou seest that I wish to do eve- 
ry thing for thee, my dear friend.” 

“In the name of Heaven, sir,” replied she, without imme- 
diately noticing his remark, “at any rate, let my mother’s 
writing-desk be immediately restored to me.” 

Although Monsieur de Noirville considered this as the 
mere caprice of a young girl, he did all in his power for the 
recovery of the desk ; but it was too late. His servant had 
sold it to a broker, who never afterwards could be found, 


If our imperfect analysis of these two characters has been 
sufficient to convey a correct idea of each, the question may 
be asked: whether the world cen furnish a more wretched 
situation than that of Cecile, when she found herself alone 
with her husband, in his immense hotel ?—And yet, in the or- 
dinary language of the world,—‘ what did she need, in order 


to be happy? 


PART SECOND. 
LETTER FROM M. DE NOIRVILLE, TO HIS NOTARY, M. DUMONT. 
Noirville, April 13th, 18—. 

I thank you much my dear Dumont, for your advice re- 
specting the removal of tenants which I contemplate ; for if} 
we should permit these rascally farmers to go on in their 
own way, the farms would be nothing more than graves for 
our money. Though I am not a miser, I love my property ; 
for if I had nothing at all, nobody would give me any thing. 
[ thank you also for the model of an oven for my kitchen.— 
My cook is delighted with it; and I of course am delighted with 
it too. I thank you also for attending to the consultation re- 
specting my wife. It is yet only six months since I have been 
fastened in the conjungo, as people say ; and I have already 
been obliged to ¢all in the physicians seven or eight times ; 
and it is very probable that I shall be obliged to do so again ; 
for my wife’s health does not improve ; but on the contrary, 
there is something about her that nobody can understand.— 
It must be something in her chest—something of the nature 
of consumption ; for she grows thinner every day ; which I 
do not like ; for she never was very strong. Then, I do eve- 
ry thing in my power, to make her eat meats and pastry, so 
that she may grow stronger ; but it all does no good. J eat 
these every day myself, and always feel so much better for 
it, that I gain flesh enough for two; andif I have too much 
of any thing, it is health. 

My wife has lost that old uncle that she had:—and be- 


*In order that the full meaning of this, as well as of several 
subsequent passages may be understood, it may not be unneces- 
sary to remark; that the French words corresponding with the 
English thee, thou, thy, &c., are not employed in common con- 
versation, on light and trivial subjects. They are words expres- 
sive of solemnity, or of deep feeling; and their use, except on very 
serious subjects. is almost cntedoat confined to communications 
between those who are connected by the closest bonds of friend- 








tween you and I, I am not sorry for it:—for he was always 
inquiring what it was that made his niece as dull as a night- 
cap. What could J know about it? And in fact, what does 
she need in order to be happy ?—Carriages—a hotel in Pa- 
ris—diamonds—theatres :—and in the country, a good table 
and good fare. She has every thing that she needs, and I 
am as quiet as John the Baptist. But my conscience is sat- 
isfied :—for I do every thjng that I can to make her happy ; 
jand she deserves it, my dear Dumont ; for she manages my 
|house very well. I have no longer any of the fears that I 
|had before 1 was married, of being robbed by my steward.— 
|She takes care of all that. I have no trouble with those things 
now ; andI sleep with both ears in the pillow, as the prov- 
erb says. I have grown as hungry as a monk and as big as 
acask, But that, I care very little about; for you know, I 
never wanted to be a beau; and now much less than ever, 
since I am married. 

And, to tell you the truth, [ am not sorry that Tam mar- 
ried ; for it is just like one of the pieces at the theatre. No, 
—without any equivocation, jester Dumont, she is an angel, 
this wife of mine. I was only afraid, that being of a noble 
family, she might be proud: but no, not at all ; only I could 
not bring her to say thou to me; but I did not mind it, and 
always have said thou to herever since the first day of our 
marriage. 

We see but very little company ; though at first, she had 
some of her family acquaintances who used to come and see 
her: but by degrees they ceased coming ; and I do not meet 
any but my own society, either at home or any where else. 
But my wife never comes among them: and between our- 
selves, I understand her objection to my society. She some- 
times has appeared ridiculous—not very pretty—and once 
in a while, a little foolish. Between you and I, Dumont, a 
man, you know, has a right to judge his own wife. Well, I 
do n’t think she is very strong myself :—but then it is not 
given to every one to have mind ; is it, Dumiont ? 

One thing perhaps, which makes her so dul) sometimes, is, 
1 suppose, that she is a little jealous of the success of that 
beautiful Mademoiselle Germon the daughter of the Contrac- 
tor, who was married about the same time that we were ;—a 
superb creature, with magnificent color in her cheeks, and 
with a most admirable neck, and in short with the air of a 
queen ; and with, oh, how much wit !—a true lively one, al- 
ways laughing, who, when in the country, was continually 
playing all manner of tricks in the chambers ; ‘and wil] bring 
up her children Protestants, in order to plague the curé of her 
parish. You will see, at once, that near such a charming wo- 
man, my wife will be put completely in the back-ground, 
with her pale face and her slender figure that looks as if you 
might break it in two by blowing upon it, and her sad and 
almost foolish air. After all, Dumont, I do believe that she 
is naturally dull and stupid. People are sometimes born so, 
you know; and still they are not any more unhappy for that. 
It is in the blood, as the saying is ; and therefore it does not 
cause me much uneasiness about her. 

But what is it that my wife wants? As to her foolish, con- 
ceited disposition, her bad education is the cause of all that. 
Speaking of this though,—you know Bercourt the banker 
who is so witty, and is a ventriloquist, and imitates the bas- 
soon so that you cannot tell the difference, and who reads 
the charges of Monnier in such a droll manner ;—Bercourt, 
the same one who was so particularly attentive to Augusta: 
—well, my wife rebuked him in such a rude manner, one day, 
when he was telling something about the priests and nuns,— 
which, after all, was not so very improper to be said before 
a married lady,—that poor Bercourt has never dared to come 
into my house since. 

I will tell you how it happened. While Bercourt was giv- 
ing us his good story, which made me laugh like a hunch- 
back, my wife rang the bell for the servant; and with the air 
of a great lady,—which I never saw her put on but this once, 
—she pointed to poor Bercourt, with a very impudent ges- 
ture, and said, “ That gentleman wishes to know whether his 
servants are without.”—You will very easily understand, that 
he went away immediately, without saying a word: and I 
‘have been a great deal vexed about it ; for he was very amus- 
ing. 

In short, my dear Dumont, here I have been, ever since) 


| 
| 
| 
| 











ship or affection. 





the first of April ; for my wife wished to leave Paris before| 
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the end of the winter. I hunt, and eat, and sleep ; and that 
is my life ; which you will see is not so very bad; and above 
all, I have no care about my house. As my wife does not 
converse much, I have contrived a method for spending the 
evenings. I have had a lathe put up in the saloon ; and I 
turn, while my wife reads her English, or dreams about I 
do n’t know what. I should like to have some music, and 
have sometimes asked her to play me to sleep: but she has 
never been willing; always pretending that she cannot play 
except when she is alone. This makes me think that she 
must play very badly on the harp. I might find out how this 
is, if I was a musician ; but I never was able to learn a sin- 
gle note. 

And so, about ten o’clock, we go to sleep. My wife took 
a whim in her head, to have separate apartments:—but no 
such thing, Lisette ;—and when I want a thing my own way, 
I am 4s stubborn as a mule. 

I have written you a great deal about very silly things, 
my dear Dumont. But do come to Noirville during the va- 
cation; and bring your Reports of Trials, which you read in 
such a farcical manner, imitating the voices of the Judges 


We shall be obliged to take care, before my bigotted wife; 
for I forgot to tell you that she is a bigot :—however, I for- 
give her that, because it has a good effect among the ser- 
vants. 

Adieu, my dear Dumont. I send you enclosed herein, a 
Power, to take funds from » Which you will employ in 
buying drafts on Naples, if the price continues to fall. 

Your friend for life, J. Norrvinte. 





About two months after the date of the preceding Letter, 
the following was written by Cecile to one of her early 
friends, the wife of the English ambassador at Rome. 


LETTER FROM MADAME DE NOIRVILLE TO LADY SARAH DE FELLOW. 
Noirville, June 20th, 18—. 
I have long delayed answering you, my dear Sarah: but 
my health is so much reduced, my debility is so extreme, that 
I have not until to-day been able to command sufficient phys- 
ical strength to do it. But I think of you continually. In- 
deed, I do but little else, when I am not reading your kind 
and affectionate letters. With what feelings of exquisite 
pleasure have | again and again read the last, in which you 
recal to my memory, those delightful hours which we passed 
together at Naples. That was a happy period, Sarah. What 
joy did I feel, in watching the sweet intimacy which was 
gradually forming between our families:—my father admi- 
ring the good and excellent qualities of yourown; and your 
mother finding in the soul of mine, an echo to every one of 
her own pure and noble thoughts. And besides, how well 
we understood each other at our first meeting. I have not 
forgotten even the slightest occurrence of that day. It was 
after an excursion in the Gulf. We had returned to the 
city ; and I carried you home, and showed you all my treas- 
ures,—my books, my music, and my unfinished drawings.— 
And Sarah, do you remember this little incident? A yol- 
ume of Lamartine was lying open on my table; and you 
showed me the same volume, which you had taken with you 
on the excursion ;—but that was not all:—how much were 
we delighted when on comparing our marks, we discovered 
that the passage of my own as well as of your last medita- 
tion, was the prayer. Do you remember with what delight 
and astonishment we made that discovery ; and what happy 
omens we drew from it for the future ?—for friendship, like 
every other tender and gentle feeling, seems always desirous 
to find among the events of the present, some omens for the 
coming time: as if, Sarah, as if chance could afford some 
protection against chance. 
Our imaginations were neither sufficiently rapid nor fer- 
tile, to fill up the plans of happiness which we sketched out 
for future years. How many brilliant dreams were ours! 
But still, however far we might be carried by those bright 
and gilded visions, they were all linked with the existence 
of our beloved parents :—for we were like young birds, who 
try their growing wings among the leaves and flowers, but 
who always return for repose and safety, to the maternal 
nest. 
But, of all those beauteous visions, what has remained to 








me? I have lost all those for whom I lived. I am alone— 


and all the criminals. But one thing will be very annoying. - 
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alone—dreadfully alone, Sarah;—and yet but six brief months) your fancies :—in a word, it is because you are too happy.’ || for a looking-glass;—and at first, I shuddered; I was afraid:— 
have gone, since the future was so full of promise and de-|} ‘Too happy !—Sarah,—too happy !— but afterwards ;—oh, afterwards, I rejoiced. It was joy from 
light. And besides, at the time of this fatal marriage, I said to|/ Heaven, Sarah :—for you know who is waiting for me there. 
Sarah—dear Sarab, you will pardon me for speaking so|} myself; ‘Solitude, at least will not be denied me. I shall|] Once more, farewell, Sarah :—forI feel my tears; and 1 
much of my own sad, and so little of your joyous destiny.—/|/live almost my former life.’ Oh, could I but steal a few hours || must close this letter. Do not let me wait long for an answer. 
You, so happy, so much beloved, so caressed by all who are||from this dark and monotonous existence, which surrounds || A thousand kind remembrances for those you love. Your boy ; 
near you :—you, who have found a companion for your soul : || me like @ pall ; I could thank God—but no, no.—If I endeav-||—take his little hands, and kiss him for me. Once more,— 
—you, whose existence has been renewed in a beloved son:!|/or to read,—to find in the employments of art, a transient || farewell. Cecie. 
—you, for whom hope has become indeed, a reality ! oblivion of my suffering, some stupid and revolting observa-|| In a few months after, the trials of Cecile were terminated 
Do you know that misfortune renders the soul deformed ?/||tion immediately recals me from my dream :—for he is there;|| by death :—and this devoted friend who alone understood 
Oh, can you imagine that there are moments when I almost|/forever there. For that man loves, according to his capaci-|/ lier soul, was the only one who could render justice to the 
hate you, for the extent of your happiness ? ty :—and thinks that he must prove his love, by his continual || talents, the virtues, the misfortunes of her, whose brief story 
But, pardon, pardon me, Sarah; for I am so very wretch-|| presence, his unceasing, assiduous, besetting attention. If || has now been told. 
ed. You cannot imagine the terrible extent of suffering, to 
















am ill, he is there to take care of me :—if I say I am well, he 
which I am exposed,—to which I am doomed :—for you will || is there to amuse me—to amuse me, Sarah! And then again, 
never know what it is to live every day, every hour, every 


he is there, because he has a right to be there ; and because 
minute, with a being to whom you have a shuddering antip- 








it is his duty, as an honest man. For he is an honest man, Sa- 
athy—whose presence continually irritates or overwhelms— 


rah,—he is good, he is devoted to me, in his own manner.— 
who cannot pity the migery he occasions ; because he is in-}|I cannot hate him; and yet he kills me :—he puts me to death, 


capable of knowing, of feeling, or of understanding, the fright-|| by inches. It is aslow and horrible torture, a lingering agony 
ful torture which he inflicts without the least design, and ut- 
terly unconscious of its existence. 

A poor woman, in the lowest condition in life, who is as- 
sailed by her husband with personal violence, abused and 
beaten, may look forward with hope, to some future hour 
when his remorse may be awakened—when she may say to 
him, weeping, ‘See, how this wound you have given me, 
bleeds—see, how I am covered with bruises—have pity ; in 
Heaven’s name, have pity, upon a poor woman whose lot is 
but to suffer !"—Now, Sarah if that husband is not a monster, 
his conscience will be touched :—at least his sense will tell 
him that he has caused suffering to his wife :—and if the vic- 
tim is reconciled to her condition, it is some consolation, for 
her to be able to say, ‘ At least my tormentor knows my pain 
—he is conscious of my suffering.’ 

But J, Sarah,—how can I make him comprehend those 
thousand mental agonies which J endure—he, who is incapa- 
ble of feeling mental pain. How can I ever make him un- 
derstand that his mere presence weighs upon my soul,— 
while he is perhaps ignorant of the existence of a soul,— 
when he cannot even understand the involuntary chill, the 
unspeakable horror which I feel when he takes my band, 
and says “ thou” to me. 

Yes; although I feel almost ashamed to acknowledge it, 
this heartless use of that solemn, that sacred word, which 
veneration alone restrained me from uttering when speaking 
to my mother; and which neither she nor my father ever ad- 
dressed to me but once ; and then when each was bestowing 
on me a dying blessing ;—that word, which brings with it the 
most bitter and the most hallowed associations of my life, 
he employs continually ; addressing me by it, before all the 
people whom he receives ; and even in the presence of his 
servants. 

Oh, Sarah, Sarah,—to hear the ceaseless profanation o 
that holy and mysterious word, which, if pronounced by a be- 
loved voice, would have brought with it, all the overflowing 
passion, all the joyous happiness of reciprocated love, as it 
had already told me all the sorrow and agony of the dying 
farewell of an adored mother ;—oh, Sarah,—to hear that word 
misused, degraded, every hour, every minute of the day ;—is 
it not misery, Sarah; is it not misery? 

Yes, this it is, to suffer—to suffer cruelly ; to suffer with- 
out the power of complaining. For this I can do to no one 
but yourself, my dear friend: for in the opinions of all others, 
what right have I to suffer ;—of what have I to complain ? 
‘Is she not rich—young ;—is not her husband good—devo- 
ted ;—is not his conduct beyond reproach ?—and besides ; 
see in what splendor, what luxury, what magnificence, she 
lives!—how happy she must be !’ Thus would say the world, 
which in its cold selfishness calls you happy, in order to avoid 
the tediousness of pitying you :—viewing only the surface ; 
for beneath that, the most wretched have always power to 
conceal their misery from the eyes of this unfeeling and in- 
exorable tyrant. 

And then, Sarah, the profound man, the philosopher, the 
one deeply learned in the secrets of the heart,—he would re- 
ply to my complaints, with a contemptuous indifference— 
‘The cause of your unhappiness is very simple :—it is be- 


cause you have the power of indulging all your desires, all)| 
































by which I am dying :—and yet, he, who has not capacity to 


ing, tranquil, placid, satisfied air; fully, perfectly convinced 


understand or suspect my misery, contemplates it with a smil- 


that I have every possible requisite for happiness. 

And then, to be conscious, that were I to live fifty years, 
—for fifty years I must live this life! oh, would it not be ter- 
rible, Sarah ?>—But, take comfort.— 

But I cannot write it all. There is another series of agon- 
izing trials. I am daily compelled to blush for my husband, 
—so that I have been driven to renounce the society of some 
of the oldest friends of my family.—Oh, could you have heard 
him at first, when he found himself liberated from that de- 
gree of restraint which had withheld him before our mar- 
riage !— 

And the people too—his friends, the society which he 
brings around me :—which, however, I can neither praise nor 
censure ;—for I do not understand it. They speak another 
and a different language from that which I have always 
heard and spoken through my life. But even among these 
people, I at once perceived that he was mocked, ridiculed,— 
considered as nothing ;—since his choice was determined ; 
and none of them can any longer expect an union between 
him and one of their daughters.—And, Sarah,—and even | 
myself am thought by these people, to have basely married 
the fortune of this man, whom even they ridicule and laugh 
at! 

But you know it all, my dear Sarah. I told you my disqui- 
etudes, my fears, my aversion to that marriage. They have 
all been realized. You see it. I told you also of the chagrin, 
the mortification, the unhappiness, which my continued refu- 
sal caused my poor uncle ;—his appeals; his incessant en- 
treaties—his increasing weakness, his decaying health; and 
my hard, unwilling consent, almost extorted from me at last, 
by some relatives of our family ; who like those by whom I 
am now surrounded, had but one thought ;—it was that | 
should obtain an immense fortune:—‘and after that,’ said 
they— 

You knew my mother, Sarah :—you know me: and I need 
not tell you, that I must suffer to the end ;—nor that the fate 
which overpowers and Crushes me, wil] never render me un- 
worthy the name of my father, by driving me to a neglect o 


my duties, however fatal they may be. L 





Yes, fatal is the word, Sarah :—happily it is the word ;— 
for you could not now recognize that Cecile, whom you flat- 





tered with so much affection, and who believed so much in 
that gentle flattery. My strength is so much wasted, that I 
now seldom rise.—Oh, how I long for the Autumn!—but) 
perhaps all that is said respecting the fall of the leaves, is; 
not true, Sarah. 

Farewell, farewell, my only remaining friend. Do not let 
me wait for an answer :—and write to me always in English, | 
as Idetoyou. You will know the reason. 

Would you believe, Sarah, that although I have but little, 
I am anxious to make my Will. Itis a childish wish; but 
| Still, every thing which stood in my mother’s parlor, I have 
\carefully preserved ;—except the little desk, which, you 
‘know,—I wish you to keep them all, asa token of remem- 











| brance. 


Oh God! how weak and feverish Tam! I have just asked! 


———————S——— 


For the Literary Journal. 
TO THE GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 
Hail mighty power, beneath whose fostering hand, 


An empire rises in a new-found land ! 

Lo! on these shores, where late thy pilgrims found 
A void and howling wilderness around, 

The peopled city and the cultured field 

Proud works of art and health and plenty yield: 

A race of men enlightened, bold and free, 

Their willing homage pay alone to thee. 


From Greece—from Rome—by furious discord driven, 
And Luxury the pest, and War the scourge of Heaven— 
In Albion too, deserted and betrayed, 

By those whose ardent vows were falsely made ; 

Thy hands indignantly the sail unfurled, 

Plunged the bold prow, and sought another world. 


Here, in thy last retreat, with guardian care, 
On Virtue’s base, the great Republic rear, 

Of slave-born lucre break the potent spell, 
Dash vain Ambition from his gilded car, 

Hold maddening faction—hush the echoing yell 
Of wild disunion, and the dogs of War— 
Illustrate here thy meditated plan, 

A bright exemplar to benighted Man. 

But should a foreign foe thy walks invade, 

Be then the terrors of thine arm displayed— 

With touch electric, give the prompt alarm— 

In notes of thunder, bid thy people arm— 

Infuse the spirit which our fathers knew, 

When step-dame Britain loosed her murderous crew— 
Which nerved the patriot arm, the bosom steeled, 

On Bunker's smouldering hill—on Saratoga’s field. 


Still be the works of peace thy nobler aim, 
And bid Philanthropy thy deeds proclaim.— 
Where other Caspians to the pole-star gleam, 
Where Mississippi pours his sun-ward stream— 
Another Mile—whose rich alluvia gain 
Another Delta, from the sea’s domain— 
Where tracts interior lift the forest rude, 
And Nature gambols in her virgin mood— 
Where since the green Earth left her watery bed, 
The giant oak has waved his fearless head, 
Oped his young buds, his withered foliage cast, 
And shook his antlers on a silent waste— 
Where bounds the wild deer through sequestered groves, 
O’er waving prairies where the bison roves— 
Where cooped in wigwams, squalid Indians brood, 
Or prowl with tigers for precarious food— 
O, bless with culture, and with arts improve ; 
Unite in bonds of amity and love— 
With added splendors be thy flag unfurled, 
And gather and protect a peopled world. 
So shall a miscreant race, admiring, see 
What man may dare, and do, inspired by thee ; 
Of his high destinies more justly deem 
The Christian’s pious hope, the Sage’s dream— 
Nor rate fair Freedom as the demon wild, 
Whose meretricious form hath oft beguiled.— 

‘ 


Daughter of Heaven, and friend of human-kind! 

“The meaning not the name,” we call to mind— 

For Christ and Antichrist no more agree, 

Than that mad thing, with genuine Liberty. 8. 
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NOTES ON STATUARY AND SCULPTURE. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 
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Iranian Scu.prure.—its revival in the pa hteenth century. 
is sty 


In Italy, after the decline of the Tuscan school, several 
causes had depressed the progress of the arts ; and particu- 
larly the state of her political affairs, had caused many im- 
pediments to their successful prosecution. From that period, 
nothing had been produced worthy of comparison with the 
works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, until the re- 
novation of Sculpture was commenced in the year 1787, at 
Rome,by the completion of a monument,the chaste and classi- 
cal beauty of which was, at once, a tueme of delight, an incen- 
tive to emulation, and an omen that a purer and brighter era 
was approaching. This was the tomb of Clement the Four- 
teenth, one of the early works of the illustrious Canova. 


This artist, the greatest of his age, was one of those men 
who bave been described as the architects of their own for- 
tunes. He was born at Passagno, a small village of the 
Trevisan territory, in 1757. His origin was humble and ob- 
scure: and he was designed by his father for the employ- 
ment of a stone-cutter for his native village, an occupation 
which for two generations had been hereditary in the family. 
He however went to Venice, in his fifteenth year, and soon 
after, commenced his labors asa sculptor. On account of 
the talent which he there displayed, a pension was granted 
him by the Venetian Senate, for three years, during which 
time he repaired to Rome ; and there executed his group 
of Theseus and the Minotaur. With this work, he laid the 
foundation of his fortune ; for its superior excellence was 
the cause of his being employed to erect the Tomb of Cle- 
ment. 

The bold, pure, and simple style of Canova, produced a 
great effect, by causing a more just appreciation of the beau- 
tiful remains of Grecian sculpture ; which were the objects 
of his unwearied study and enthusiastic admiration, He 
studied these, as their authors did the noble living models 
from which they were obtained; in order from the beauties 
of different and disconnected parts, to form a new and per- 
fect whole. 

In the early part of his career, he dined the trials which 
are incident to all those whose labors are directed to the ele- 
vation of the tone of public sentiment; and suffered much 
from the groundless criticism of that pedantic ignorance and 
eclf-satisfied mediocrity, which at such periods, is ever ready 
to impede the progress of improvement, by the crude max- 
ims and unexamined rules of a degenerate age. But he had 
justly compared his own powers with the weight of the task 
which he had undertaken; and he lived to see realized, all 
which could have been pourtrayed in the visious of his young 
ambition. 

His works embrace a wide range of subjects, and are all 
excellent. Among , his Perseus, Napoleon, the kneel- 
ing statue of Pius the Sixth, and above all, the exquisite 
draped Venus at Florence, prove at once the power, delicacy, 
and versatility of his genius; and are objects of high value 
as themes for study, to the young and rising artists of Eu- 
rope. Our own country was fortunate in the possession, and 
unfortunate in the partial loss, of one finished production of 
his chisel—the statue of Washington, ordered by the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina ; a specimen which was the result 
of much labor, and was wrought in the full maturity of his 
skill. 

It is delightful to reflect on the combined excellencies of 
a character like that of this extraordinary man. With all 
his intellectual might, with all bis enduring and unconquer- 
able perseverance in the difficult path which he had chosen, 
he combined a mildaess and gentleness of private character, 
which became proverbial. Generous, unassuming and even 


| aiden, it was only in the pursuits of art that his power 
om felt:—but to whatever labor that power was directed, 
|there were bent the whole concentrated energies of his spir- 
‘it, He was strongly urged by Napoleon, to remove to Paris; 
‘and his beautifully characteristic reply to the munificent of- 
fers of the Emperor, will live with the memory of both:— 
|“ Without my workshop and my friends, without Rome and 
|her beautiful sky, my genius would depart from me.” 

The present improvements in the style of sculpture are 
not, however, to be attributed solely to the influence of Ca- 
nova. Second only to him, was the Danish sculptor Thor- 
| waldeen, who was born at Copenhagen, in 1771; but who 
studied at Rome, and was the friend and admirer of the great 
Italian master. His best works are the Gruces; the Tri- 
umph of Alexander, executed in relievo for the palace at 
Milan, by order of Napoleon; and his colossal statues of 
Christ and the Apostles, at Copenhagen ; all bearing traces 
of consummate mechanical skill, and of an extended and 
vigorous imagination. 

Since the renovation of the art in Italy, much has also 
been done in other parts of Europe, particularly in England, 
where it has excited a great and increasing interest. The 
remains of ancient sculpture with which her galleries have 
been enriched, have proved of immense utility. The Elgin 
Marbles have been already mentioned. Another valuable 
collection was afterwards added to the British Museum, by 
donation from George the Fourth ; being about ninety feet 
of the sculptured frize from the temple of Apollo at Phigalia; 
a production of the school, at least, if not of the time of 
Phidias. 

The names of several of the English sculptors have at- 
tained a high degree of celebrity. Among them, those of 
Flaxman and Chantrey stand pre-eminent. The former was 
a man of extraordinary powers; but his mechanical execution 
was not at all times equal to hisconceptions. He, however, 
produced more effect in the formation of a sound and vigor- 
ous taste, than any other artist in his native country. 

Chantrey is now at the head of the British School of 
Sculpture ; at least of that department of the art, to which 
his most celebrated works belong. In the execution of busts 
and of individual portraits, he is unrivalled. Many of these, 
in truth of expression and vigorous delineation of character, 
are probably not surpassed by those of any other artist of 
ancient or modern times, 

When we view the progress of Sculpture, in Europe, dur- 
ing the last half century, the inquiry naturally arises, why has 
not the attention of American genius been more frequently 
called to the prosecution of this noble and delightful art >— 
This may, in some degree, be answered by a reference to 
the same great causes which have so much delayed our ad- 
vancement in its kindred arts. ‘Those branches of industry 








which are connected with taste and the imagination, are 
governed by the same laws with those which minister to the 
actual corporeal wants of man. No sale can be made of 
the products of either, when the wants of society do not re- 
quire them. The people of this country have been hitherto 
too much engaged in providing for their physical necessities; 
their invention has been too constantly employed in schemes 
of immediate practical utility, to allow them much time for 
the cultivation of refined taste: and consequently no ade- 
quate reward has been offered for the elegant labors of the 
artist. Indeed, the want of books and models, of museums 
and galleries, of taste to appreciate, and above all, of wealth 
to purchase, may well cause our wonder that so much, rath- 
er than that so little has here been achieved. 

When Sculpture was reviving in Italy, we were strug- 
gling for independence from colonial servitude :—and what 
at that recent period, was its condition even in Britain ?— 
Since that time, more has been done by this art in England, 
than it had there produced before, through the long course ~ 
her national existence. During this period, if we compare 
our condition and resources with her own, we have ne cause 
to blush at our relative progress even in the elegant produc- 
tions of the mind. In those branches of intellectual labor, 
which require no intermediate process between the first 
conception and the finished execution, the genius of our 
countrymen has been often and successfully exerted. In 
music, poetry, painting, engraving, carving and architecture, 
there are already specimens to which we can refer with un- 
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I 
alloyed and honest pride ; and there is one fact connected 


gotten by the future historians of American Art. Soon after 
the termination of our Revolutionary contest, when all the 


dependent on foreign nations, not only for the luxuries, but 
even for the necessaries of life ; when to have spoken of the 
Fine Arts of America, would have been only to excite the 
smile of ridicule; when wood was the almost exclusive ma- 
terial of our architecture, and consequently of our ornament- 
al work ; to so high a degree of excellence had some of our 
native artists arrived in their carvings in that material, that 
the wooden figure-heads of American ships,were, on account 
of their superior execution, often purchased and removed in 
the ports of Europe, and applied to the decoration of the 
vessels of older and wealthier nations. Who cannot per- 
ceive, that this germ of Sculpture would have expanded, flour- 
ished, and produced its full and perfect fruits, had those fruits 
been then required by the wants of the country where it 
thus almost sprung spontaneously to life ? 

We have before adverted to the fact, that few Americans 
have enjoyed any opportunities of witnessing the prelimi- 
nary mechanical operations of the sculptor; respecting 
which, it is peculiarly necessary that much previous in- 
formation should be obtained, before any work in this art 
can be attempted. That the genius, the talent, requisite for 
its prosecution, is not wanting, we have ample and convinc- 
ing proof: for we have already, several fine specimens of 
American Statuary, honorable alike to the ability and the de- 
voted perseverance of our artists; the value of which is 
enhanced by the fact, that they have been produced without 
encouragement or adequate reward. The designs of the 
poet, the painter and the sculptor, all spring from the same 
great impulse. The young genius of our country, when 
glowing with the effects of natural beauty, or rapt with its 
own self-created visions, has embodied them with the touch- 
es of the pencil, or poured them forth in the melodies of 
song; and would ere now, have more frequently wrought 
them in the enduring marble, had it not been ignorant of the 
jong aad complicated intermediate processes through which 
the sculptor must, of necessity, advance to the completion 
of his work. 

It is a generally received opinion, that the Fine Arts can 
never arrive ata high degree of excellence in this country, 
for want of adequate encouragement: and even that the pe- 





culiar character of our national institutions must prove an 
insurmountable barrier to their successful prosecution :— 
that in a country, where few vast accumulations of wealth 
can be made ; and when made, must go soon be divided; the 
means of individual patronage must of necessity ever re- 
main too limited for the perfection of the great designs of 
taste ; which can only be executed through the support of 
wealthy nobles and the munificence of kings. We are told, 
that many of the best works of art which now remain, could 
never have been completed, unless by the powerful and al- 
most boundless resources of regal patronage. This, tosome 
extent, is undoubtedly true. But when we reflect on the 
havoe and desolation, and the consequent national poverty ; 
on the destroyed accumulations, and prostrated energies of 
kingdoms ; on the unceasing impediments to continued and 
progressive improvement, which have attended the wild 
schemes and enterprises of royal ambition; we may well 
doubt the truth of that philosophy which teaches us, that the 
highest works of genius, can be perfected only beneath the 
shadow of a throne. 

The elegant arts have attained their most lofty range, 
when supported by the bold, simple and unrestricted spirit 
of republican forms of government :—and of these arts, to 
Sculpture more than to any other, is that spirit most congen- 
ial. Its brightest comparative periods were during the exis- 
tence of the Republics of Etruria, of Ancient Greece and 
of modern Italy. To attain its highest degree of excellence, 
requires the uncontrolled exertion of the strongest mental 
powers :—but how often have the pride and ignorance of the 
monarch thwarted the best designs of the dependent artist, 
who has lived, the slave of his caprice ; and died, the victim 
of his cold ingratitude. 

Genios has no patron like a free, enlightened people : and 











among such a people, although they may not at first perceive 
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the merit or feel the value of its labors, yet in the end, its 
‘gure reward must come. [i breathes most freely in the air 
of Freedom ; and it is in vain to say, that the patronage of 
self-willed and despotic royalty, whose approbation must first 
be secured, though with the wealth of an empire at its com- 
mand, is so congenial to bold and original design and exe- 
cution, as when the full conceptions of the freeman’s spirit 
are embodied by the unfettered action of the freeman’s 
arm. 

What the future progress and condition of the Fine Arts 
may be in our country, is of course, uncertain. Their pre- 
sent condition is a source of honest pride. We are proud, 
that with so little encouragement, so much has been achieved; 
and that with opportunities so limited, we are now able to 
comprehend its value. The American people are beginning 
to feel a deep interest in every thing which can elevate their 
national character, in all the means for scientific instruction 
and the refinement of taste. ‘The elements of improvement, 
the causes of healthly and vigorous action, are in operation; 
and new conceptions, new thoughts, new feelings, are con- 
tinually brought into existence by their impulses. 

The future is indeed uncertain. But when we look abroad 
upon our native land; when we view her resources of mat- 
ter and of mind ; when we reflect on the thousand institutions 
rising in every portion of her extended territory, drawing 
together the scientific and the inquiring, the artist and the 
admirer of his art; on the mutual action and re-action pro- 
duced within and without their walls; on the increasing es- 
timation of mental labor, and the increasing ability to re- 
ward and encourage it; may we not look forward to a period 
when those visions of the future, which now cheer the eye 
of confiding hope, may become a bright and abiding reality. 

Let our country but be true unto herself; faithful to the 
promise which she has already given; and the time must 
come, when she will produce within herself not only every 
thing to support and strengthen her physical power, but also 
all that can elevate and adorn her mental character :—when 
the achievements and the forms of her great and good shall 
not merely be described in the historian’s page; but shall 
glow on the breathing canvas, and stand embodied in the liv- 
ing marble, while the fair creations of the artist shall arise 
on every spot where the blood of the patriot has sunk into 
the earth:—when regardless of the sneer of hireling criti- 
cism or the sarcasm of bigotted intolerance; yielding in each 
succeeding age, new sources of pride in the productions of 
her industry and the achievements of her skill; rich in early 
recollections, strong in conscious intellect, she may pursue 
her calm and high career ; patron of her own genius, creator 
of her own inspiration, mistress of her own destiny. G. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Diary or An Ennvvee: Boston: Lilly, Wait, Colman 
& Holden—We well remember the gratification with 
which we examined this delightful book, at the time of its 
first appearance ; and have been pleased with the opportuni- 
ty of again reading it, in its present new and improved form. 
Although as a description of the remains of Italian grand- 
eur, it affords but few minute and exact details of the partic- 
ular objécts on which it treats,—for such was not the inten- 
tion of the work,—yet as a description of the effects pro- 
duced by these objects upon a mind fully qualified both by 
nature and education to understand and appreciate them, it 
is not equalled, certainly not surpassed, by any work which 
we have ever met. It is, indeed, refreshing to turn from the 
cold, heartless descriptions of ordinary travellers, and the 
dry rules of the mere critic, to the deep feeling, the rich and 


Memory sanctified, history i!lustrated, and poetry illumined 
e scenes around us! 

1 can allow that one half at least, of the beauty and inter- 
est we see, lies in our own souls ; that it is our own enthu- 
siasm which sheds this mantle of light over all we behold ; 
but as cvlors do not exist in the objects themselves, but in the 
rays which paint them—so beauty is not less real,is not the less 
BEAUTY, because it exists in the medium through which we 
view certain objects, rather than in those objects themselves. 
I have met persons who think they display a vast deal of 
common sense, and very uncommon strength of mind, in ris- 
ing superior to all prejudices of education and illusions of 
romance—to whom enthusiasm is only another name for af- 
fectation—who, where the cultivated and the contemplative 
mind finds ample matter to excite feeling and reflection, give 
themselves airs of fashionable nonchalance, or flippant scorn 
—to whom the crumbling ruin is so much brick and mortar, 
no more—to whom the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii is a 
stack of chimneys, the Pantheon, an old oven, and the Foun- 
tain of Egeria, a pig sty. Are such persons aware that in 
all this, there is an affectation a thousand times more gross 
and contemptible, than that affectation (too frequent poctape) 
which they design to ridicule ? 


** Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a slave—the meanest we can meet.”’ 


Our journey to-day has been long, but delightfully di- 
|| verisfied, and abounding in classical beauty and interest. | 
scarce know what to say, now that I open my little book to 
record my own sensations: they are so many, so various, 80 
ep so delicious—my senses and my imagination have 
oe so enchanted, my heart so very heavy—where shall I 
egin 
n some of the scenes of to-day—at Terracina particular- 
ly, there was beauty beyond what I ever beheld or imagined. 
he scenery of Switzerland is of a different character, and 
on a different scale : it is beyond comparison ; grander, more 
gigantic, more overpowering, but it is not so poetical. Swit- 
zerland is not Italy—is not the enchanting South. This soft 
balmy air, these myrtles, orange groves, palm trees; these 
cloudless skies, this bright blue sea, al sunny hills, all 
breathe of an enchanted land; “a land of Faery.” 
Between Velletri and Terracina, the road runs in one un- 
deviating line though the Pontine Marshes. The accounts 
we have of the baneful effects of the Malaria here, and the 
absolute solitude, (not a human face or a human habitation 
intervening from one post-house to another,) invest the wild 
landscape with a frightful and peculiar character of desola- 
tion. As for the mere exterior of the country, I have seen 
more wretched and sterile looking spots, (in France for in- 
stance,) but none that so affected the imagination and the 
spirits, On leaving the Pontine Marshes we came almost 
suddenly upon the sunny and juxuriant region near Terra- 
cina ; here was the ancient city of Anxur: and the gothic 
ruins of the castle of Theodoric, which frown on the steep 
above, are contrasted with the delicate and Grecian propor- 
tions of the temple below. All the country round is famed 
in classic and poetic lore. The Promontory (once poetically 
the island) of Circe, is still the Monte Circello; here was the 
region of the = and the scene of part of the Eneid 
and Odyssey ; and Corinne has super-added romantic and 
charming associations quite as delightful, and quite as true. 
Antiquarians, who, like eon “seem to see the things 
that are not,” have placed all along this road, the sites of 
many acelebrated town and fane—“ making hue and cry 
after many a city which has run away, and by certain marks 
and tokens pursuing to find it ;” as some old author says so 
quaintly. Atevery hundred yards, fragments of masonry 
are seen by the road side. Portions of brick work, some- 
times traced at the bottom of a dry ditch, or incorporated 
into a fence; sometimes peeping above the myrtle bushes on 
the wild hills, where the n lizards lie basking and glit- 
tering on them in thousands ; and the stupid ferocious buffa- 
lo, with his fierce red eyes, rubs his hide and glares upon us 
as we pass, No—not the grandest monuments of Rome— 
not the Coliseum itself, in all its decaying magnificence, ever 
inspired me with such profound emotions as did those name 
less, shapeless vestiges of the dwellings of man, starting up 
like memorial tombs in the midst of this savage but luxuriant 
wilderness. Of the beautiful cities which rose along this 
lovely coast, the colonies of elegant aud polished Greece— 
one after another swallowed up by the “ insatiate maw” of| 
ancient Rome, nothing remains—their sites, their very names 
have passed away and perished. We might as well hunt 








beautiful associations, the sweet and solemn fancies, which 
amid the wrecks and trophies of ancient glory, are continu- 
ally awakened in a mind like that of our present author; and 
which none but such a mind is capable of describing, or even 
of feeling in their full extent and power. 

If our limits permitted, we should gladly take advantage 
of the present opportunity, and give several copious extracts 
from this work; but as we can have room only fora single 
passage, we have selected the one containing the author's 
reflections during the journey from Rome to Naples. 


“This iand was made by nature a paradise: it seems to 
want no charm, “unborrowed from the eye”—but how has 


|after a forgotten dream. 


Vain was the chief's, the sage’s pride, 
They had no Port and they died! 
In vain they toiled, in vain they bled, 
They had no Pogr and are dead. 


I write this at Gaeta ; a name famous in the poetical, the 
classical, the military story of Italy, from the days of Aineas, 
from whom it received its appellation, down to the annals of 
‘the late war. On the site of our inn, (the Albergo di Cice- 
|rone,) stood Cicero’s Formian Villa; and in an adjoining 
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and sounds—not else. A beautiful bay, enclosed by the 
Mola di Gaeta on one side, and the promontory of Misenum 
on the other: the sky, studded with stars, and reflected in a 
sea as blue as itself—and so glassy and unruffled, it seemed 
to slumber in the moon-light: now and then the murmur ofa 
wave, not hoarsely breaking on rock and shingles, but kissing 
the turfy shore, wheré oranges, and myrtles grew down to 
the water's edge. These, and the remembrances connected 
with all, and a mind to think, and a heart to feel, and thoughts 
both of pain and pleasure mingling to render the effect more 
deep and touching. Why should I write this? O surely, I 
need not fear that I shall forget !” 


Perer Parcey’s Book or Porerry:—and Perer Pan- 
Ley’s Boox or Bisie Stories: Boston: Lilly, Wait & Co. 
—The character of the reading books which are prepared 
for children and youth, is a subject of great importance ; and 
the individual who adds one really good one to the number, 
is in some degree, a public benefactor. Although the coun- 
ters of our bookstores are literally heaped with children’s 
books, yet the task of selection is by no means an easy one: 
for, a great proportion of them are far from being unexcep- 
tionable, and but very few comparatively are even entitled 
to this negative praise. [n the preparation of his numerous 
volumes, Peter Parley has been generally very successful ; 
and these two last offerings from the old gentleman to his 
young friends, are decidedly among his best. The subjects 
of the Bible Stories are well chosen, and the narratives are 
given in a simple but attractive style. The Book of Poetry 
\is a judicious selection from the best sources, interspersed 
with a number of good original pieces. Both volumes are 
very neatly printed. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| We are always happy to receive the contributions of A. 
E. The essay “On Many Things,” has been necessarily 
‘omitted from the present number. It shall appear next week. 
| 
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|grove he was murdered in his litter by the satellites of the 
Triumviri, as he attempted to escape. I stood to-night on a 








a scene which I would paint, if words were forms, and hues, 
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little terrace, which hung over an orange grove, and enjoyed 
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PMiscellancous Aciections. 
THE POET’S PEN. 


FROM THE GREEK OF MENECRATES. 


I was an useless reed: no cluster hung 
My brow with grapes ; no blossom flung 
coronet of crimson on my stem ; 

No apple blushed upon me ; nor (the 

\ Of flowers) the violet strewed the yellow heath 
Around my feet ; nor jessamine’s sweet wreath 
Robed me in silver :—day and night, I pined 
On the lone moor, and shivered in the wind. 
At length a Poet found me. From my side 
He smoothed the pale and withered leaves, and died 
My lips in Helicon. From that high hour, 
I spoxe! My words were flame, and living power— 
All the wide wonders of the earth were mine, 
Far as the su roll or sunbeams shine ; 

as earth’s bosom hides the emerald ; 
igh as the hills with thunder-clouds are palled. 

And there was sweetness ‘round me, that the dew 
Had never wet so sweet on violet’s blue: 
To me the mighty sceptre was a wand— 
The roar of nations pealed at my command— _ 
To me the dungeon, sword and scourge were vain— 
I smote the smiter, and I broke the chain! 
Or towering o’er them all, without a plume, 
I pierced the purple air, the tempest’s gloom; 
Tl blazed the Olympian glories on my eye— 
Stars, temples, thrones, and gods—infinity ! 


A FATHER’S WISHES. 
[These lines were addressed by Richard Corbet, Bishop of 
Norwich, to his son Vincent Corbet, “on his birth-day, No- 
vember 10th, 1630; he being then three years old.”) 
What I shall leave thee, none can tell— 
But all shall say, I wish thee well. 
I wish thee, Vin, before all wealth, 
Both bodily and ghostly health. 
Not too much wealth or wit come to thee ; 
As, much of either may undo thee. 
I wish thee learning, not for show, 
Enough though, to instruct and know ; 
Not such as gentlemen require, 
To prate at table and at fire. _ 
I wish thee all thy mother’s graces, 
Thy father’s fortunes and his places. 
I wish thee friends, and one at Court, 
Not to build on, but for support: 
To help thee, not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suffering any. 
I wish thee peace in all thy ways; 
Nor lazy, nor contentious, days : 
And when thy soul and body part, 
As innocent as now thou art. 


THE WIDOW’S SUMMER EVENING. 


A sweet wee cot, deep ina glen 

A burnie rinnin’ saftly by, ; 
Green hills ranged roun’ on ilka side, 

Aboon, a smilin’ simmer sky ;— 
WY sic a wild an’ simple scene, 

I, in my wanderings, met yestreen. 


Beside that wee cot’s hamely door, 
I saw a lanely widow stand: 
Her face was fair an’ youthfu’ still, 
But pale as was the sma’ white hand 
On which she pressed her drooping cheek 
As if in thocht too full to speak! 


She lookit at the flow’ries wild, 

That blushed sae bonnie at ker feet ; 
The rich auld trees, whar mony a bird 

Trilled high among the branches sweet ; 
And oh, it made me wae to see 

‘he mournfu’ meaning o’ her e’e! 





She lookit at the burnie clear 
That, glancin’ trickled through the glen ; 
The heathery braes, sae calm an’ lane 
Frae gaze an’ tread 0’ noisy men ; 
The heaven, a gowden wi’ the licght 
O’ sunset on a simmer nicht! 


Bhe Jookit silently an’ lang, 

Till she could think to look nae mair ; 
Then wiped the starting tear awa’ 

Wi’ ae Jang ringlet o’ her hair— 
An’ thus begun unto hersel’ 

The secret o’ her thochts to spell. 


“ Ay; it’s a bonnie simmer e’en— 
An’ a’ below, around, aboon, 
{Is sweet, an’ saft, an’ fresh an’ green 
In this bricht, langest day o’ June: 
An’ a’ is smiling on the land, 
As if new sprung frae Heaven’s great hand. 








On sic a nicht as this, I feel 
Fu’ many a thocht o’ by-gane time 

Come rushing owre my swelling heart, 
When life wi’ me was in its prime ; 

And ane I lo’ed was kind an’ true. 

The earth hides in her cauld breast now ! 


I = — to look — 
n thae green an glassy braes: 
The fringe o gowd on yon hill-tap— 
They speak sae weel o’ ither days! 
The very scent o’ thae wild flowers 
Is fu’ o’ tales o’ lang-past hours! 


°T was in this very glen, my e’en 
First opened on the rosy licht; 

And here, in mair than friendship flew— 
How many a balmy simmer nicht ; 

And here sic dreams were dreamt o’ bliss, 
The warld ne’er kent sic happiness ! 


Oh, heart o’ youth—oh, heart o’ love! 
How oft hae ye in fondness given 

To earth sic pure and fadeless joys 
As can belang to nocht but Heaven! 

It canna’ be, but in that sphere, 
Ye’ll find the hope that cheats ye here! 


It canna be, that sauls were made 
Wi’ sic deep power to love, in vain: 
I canna’ think on Willie dead, 
An’ that I’m roaming here my lane ; 
Nor fee] that baith, in some far home, 
Shall live, whar change nae mair can come !” 


A peacefu’ smile came o’er her face, 

As thae last words fel frae her tongue ; 
Just like a sweet glint o’ the moon 

Upon the sleeping ocean flung : 
Then, slow, she glided from my e’e, 

And left me to my wanderings free. 


SAINT PAUL AT ATHENS. 
Here where wild fancy wondrous fictions drew, 
And knelt to worship, till she thought them true ; 
Here, in the paths which baneful error trod, 
The great Apostle preached the “ Unknown Gop.” 


Silent the crowd were hushed ; for his the eye 
Which power controls not, sin cannot defy ; 
His, the tall stature, and the lifted hand, 
And the fixed countenance of grave command; 
And his, the voice which, heard but once, will sink 
So deep into the hearts of those that think, 
That they may live, till years and years are gone, 
And never lose one echo of its tone. 


Yet when the voice had ceased, a sound arose, 
And mingled clamor rung from triénds and foes, 
The threat was muttered, and the galling gibe, 
By each pale Sophist and his paltry-tribe. 

The haughty Stoic passed in gloomy state, 

The heartless Cynic scowled his grovelling hate, 
And the soft Garden’s rose-encircled child 
Smiled unbetief, and shuddered as he smiled. 


Paul] tranquil stood, for he had heard—could hear. 
Blame and reproach with an untroubled ear ; 
O’er his won forehead visibly were wrought 
The dark, deep lines of courage and of thought ; 
And if the color from his cheek was fled, 
Its paleness spoke no passion and no dread. 
The meek endurance and the steadfast will, 
The patient nerve that suffers and is stili, 
The humble faith that bends to meet the rod, 
And the strong hope that turns from man to God— 
Alli these were his, and his firm heart was set ; 
He knew the hour must come—but was not yet. 


PROVIDENCE. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF VICENZO FILICAJA. 


Even as a mother o’er her children bending 
Yearns with maternal love—her fond embraces 
And gentle kiss to each in turn extending ; 
One at her foot, one on her kpee she » 
And from their eyes, and words, and speaking faces 
Their very wants and wishes comprehending, 
To one a look—to one a word addresses— 


Even with her frowns a mother’s fondness blending— 


So o’er us watches Providence on high, 
And hope to some, and help to others lending; 
And yields alike to al], an open ear and eye. 


LIFE. 


Our life is nothing but a winter’s day— 
Some break their fast, and quickly go away, 
Others to dinner stay, depart full fed— 
The longest but sups and goes to bed ; 
He ’s most in debt, who lingers out the day, 
Who dies betimes, has less and less to pay. 
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A Lapy’s Revener.—One 
the Countess of Beauharnois, the 
to her knowledge : 


- 


‘* A beauty and poetess, Fanny composes— 

Nota ma. of her rhysteo—ben she sigibes her own seses."? 
She caused the piece to be carefully transcribed, and on ris. 
ing from the table, it was found framed and placed upon the 
mantel-piece, with this inscription :—“ Epigram made against 
me by M. Lebrun, who dines with me to-day.” It is need. 
less to say that he was confounded. The malicious poet 
had nota word to reply. The laughers were not on his 
side. He took his hat and departed. 


when Lebrun dined with 
ing distich had come 


The Rev. Thomas Allen was the first minister of Pitts. 
field. When the American Revolution commenced, he ar- 
“ay espoused the cause of the oppressed colonies, and 
bore his testimony against the oppression of the mother 
country. When in anticipation of the conflict which finally 
took place at a the neighboring country was 
roused to arms, he used his influence to increase the band of 
patriots, by exciting his townsmen to proceed to the battle 
ground, A company was raised in his parish, and proceeded, 
Some causes, however,were found to retard their progress on 
the way. Hearing of the delay, he proceeded immediately 
to join them, by his influence, quickened their march, and soon 
presented them to General Stark. Learning from him that 
he meditated an attack on the enemy, he said he would fight, 
but could not willingly bear arms against them until he had 
invited them to submit. He was insensible to fear, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded so near as to make himself distinctly 
heard in their camp, where, after taking a stand on a conven- 
ient eminence, he commenced his pious exhortations, urging 
them to lay down their arms, He was answered by a volle 
of musketry, which lodged their contents in the log on whic 
he stood. Turning calmly to a friend who had followed him 
under cover of the breastwork which formed his footstool, 
he said—* Now give me a gun;” and this is said to be the 
first American gun that spoke on that memorable occasion, 
He continued to bear his part till the battle was decided in 
favor of the American arms, and contributed honorably to 
that result. 


A tragedy by Thomas Goff, was played by the students at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1632. Compared with the ranting 
absurdities of this piece, the tragedies of Lee are sober de- 
jclamations. The hero, on the appearance of a comet, ad- 
dressed the following question to the stars: 


o How now, ye heavens: grow you 
So proud, that you must needs ‘put on curled locks, 
And clothe yourselves in periwigs of fire ?’’ 











Macklin, going to insure some property, was asked by the 
clerk how he would please to have his name entered: “ En- 
tered ?” replied Macklin: “why I am only plain Charles 
Macklin, a vagabond by Act of Parliament: but, in compli- 
ment to the times, you may set me down Charles Macklin, 
Esquire, as they are new synonymous terms.” 


When Whitley, manager of the Nottingham company, 
was enacting “ Richard IIL,” he showed a tolerable proof of 
having constantly an eye to his interest and to his audience. 
In the character of the crook-backed tyrant, he exclaimed : 


«« Hence, babbling dreams! you threaten here in vain,’’ 

( That man in the brown wig there, has got into the pit with- 
out paying,) 

** Richard’s himself again!’’ 


A man much addicted to drinking, being extremely ill 
with a fever, a consultation was held in his edhehandes by 
‘three physicians, how to “cure the fever, and abate the 
'thirst.” “ Gentlemen,” said he, “I will take half the trouble 
off your hands; you cure the fever, andI will abate the 


‘|| thirst myself.” 


Lord Chesterfield’s physicians eating informed him, that 
he was dying “ by inches,” he thanked Heaven, that he was 
not 80 by a foot and a half, as Sir Thomas Robinson. 


It seems as if nature, who has so wisely adapted the.or- 
gans of our bodies to our happiness, had with the same view 
| given us pride, to spare us the pain of knowing our imper- 
enna 
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